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have run differently had the British continued, after the
war, to resist the demand for India's independence.
Then, at least, this force of unrest would have been
unleashed against them and pent-up feelings would have
found their natural outlet. But with the end of the war
and the defeat of Churchill and die-hard Toryism in
England, a new spirit was noticeable in Britain's India
policy. The British Cabinet mission that came to In-
dia made it quite clear that Britain was preparing to
quit. It went further and said that Britain would quit
in any case, whether or not there was agreement in
India among the Indian political parties. Behind this
British decision, which was a political fact, there was
the spirit of the new Britain which rose on the ashes
of the old. It was to be found in the words of the First
Lord of the Admiralty, Mr* A. V. Alexander, who said
in the House of Commons, "We offer India independ-
ence and freedom because it is our own birthright and
because it is the birthright we desire to accord to men
and women in all parts of the world."
To the Indian, freedom was now not only in sight,
it was almost in hand.
This change in Indo-British relations directly af-
fected the political situation at home. The position
was analogous to that of the Allied powers who had
merged their differences and amalgamated conflicting
ideologies to face a common enemy in Hitler and Nazi
Germany. Tory England, Soviet Russia and isolation-
ist America hung together so long as that common
enemy threatened each of them with extinction, but
ivith the liquidation of that common enemy, those
same Allied powers of World War II tended to go each
its own way.
So it was in India also. Once it became apparent